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Afhurbanipal: his Books and 
Buildings. 





HE East has always exercised a strange fasci- 
nation over Western races, a fascination that 
no amount of travel or study has apparently 
diminished. It is felt alike by the student 
and the man of action, and is as strong to- 
day as it was when Mohar the Egyptian 
journeyed through Palestine in the fifteenth 
century B.C., or when Herodotus collected 

the facts and fables for his History, or Alexander pitched his camp on 

the banks of the Jaxartes. The glamour of romance which pervades 
the scenes and characters described in the Arabian Nights is equally 
to be found in Sir John Mandeville’s Travels, and derives its origin 
from the same source. To this universal fascination of the East 

* the greatest ancient race of Western Asia unites the additional 

charm of novelty. That reads rather like a paradox, but after ‘a 

moment’s consideration its truth becomes apparent. Though this 

people lived at a time when the Pyramids were building, our know- 
ledge of them is more recent than the invention of the telephone; at 
the beginning of this century Babylon and Nineveh were but names. 

The historians of Greece have indeed preserved for us much legend 

and some history concerning the inhabitants of Mesopotamia, and we 


knew something of Babylonian mythology from the Greek history of 
VOL. II. F 
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Berosus the Chaldean priest, but the destruction foretold by the 
Hebrew Prophets had so completely been fulfilled that the very site 
of Nineveh was only a matter of tradition, and all that remained of 
Babylonian art and culture could be contained in a small case in the 
British Museum. This state of things exists no longer. The spade 
of the excavator and the brain of the decipherer, working in unison, 
have enabled us to fill a great gap in the world’s history, and though 
even as late as the year 1857 the Quarterly Reviewer laughed at the 
possibility of the inscriptions being read, their interpretation is 
recognised to-day on all hands as being no whit less certain than 
that of similar remains of Greece and Rome. Many periods, indeed, 
still present a blank, and others again are spanned only by a list of 
kings ; but the later history of Babylonia and Assyria has been fully 
recovered from the past. 

In singing the praises of ancient history, and in recounting the 
efforts that have led to its recovery, its advocate should exercise a 
wise discretion. The bare annals of successive wars have an intense 
interest to the historian, he delights to tabulate conquered races and 
fix the limits of empire, but for most people there is a certain monotony 
about such records. The slaughtering of hosts, the impaling of 
prisoners, the abduction of slaves, have not come within their own 
experience ; they are vague terms to which they attach at best but a 
conventional meaning, and they ask the searcher in antiquity for some 
matter of human interest, for some record of thoughts or actions like 
their own ; and unless he can satisfy them, both he and his subject 
run the risk of being considered dry as well as old. With the possi- 
bility of such a fate before him the historian of Assyria need not 
shrink, for he can appeal to Ashurbanipal, Assyria’s greatest king, 
the Asnapper of the Hebrews, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks.! 
Though the empire of this monarch was more extended than that of 
any of “the kings, his fathers that went before him”, it is not for this 
that he should be remembered: it is. for his social qualities and mental 
culture that he can claim our sympathy. 

It would be out of place in this article to discuss the origin and 
growth of Babylonian literature. Interwoven in its origin with the 
literature and language of an alien race, moulded and influenced in 
its growth by a conscious imitation of that literature, it presents a 
fascination for the specialist alone. Suffice it to say that this 
composite literature had grown through centuries till almost every 
Mesopotamian temple had its own sheaf of legends, prayers, and 
magical formule, astrological and astronomical texts, its traditional 


1 Ashurbanipal ruled from 669-625 B.C. 
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ritual and priestly records. It was Ashurbanipal who conceived the 
possibility of a universal collection of these scattered tablets, and who 
instituted the first great national library in the world.* 

The idea was brilliant and its execution successful. The King 
founded a school of scribes at Nineveh, and there he organised a great 
body of scholars skilled to read and copy the ancient literature of the 
nation. To all the primitive seats of culture scattered throughout 
Southern Babylonia he sent forth his copyists, and they went from 
temple to temple searching the sacred archives for anything that could 
interest their royal master or be included in his library. We can 
imagine the difficulties these scribes would encounter in their 
journey. The difficulties of travel through a desert baked by the 
summer’s sun, or churned to mud by the heavy rains of winter, were 
small in comparison to the opposition they must have encountered on 
their arrival at the cities in the South. With no goodwill would the 
ancient priesthoods yield up their legends, or the record of their 
traditional rites. Jealous of others sharing the knowledge which for 
centuries had been theirs alone, they would throw every obstacle in 
the way of this powerful but misguided monarch, with whose modern 
notions.they had so little sympathy. But the royal decree had gone 
forth, and to that even priests had to yield. 

In his work of collecting material for the library we cannot but 
admire the tact displayed by Ashurbanipal, a tact a less cultivated 
monarch would have been without, and the lack of which would have 
frustrated his design. A less politic ruler would have sent for the 
ancient tablets themselves, he would have stripped every town and 
temple to enrich his palace, a course that would have inevitably led 
the priests to break up or hide the heirlooms of their temples sooner 
than part with them. But Ashurbanipal’s motive was wholly 
scientific, his interests were purely literary, and he would have shrunk 
from rifling the ancient repositories of their contents. He merely 
demands the opportunity to copy them, and to this moderation we 
may attribute his success. 

But difficulties met the royal scribes, not only in the guardians of 
the tablets, but in the very tablets themselves. Most of the literature 
of Mesopotamia had from the earliest times been written on clay 
tablets of various shapes and sizes. As the Nile gave the Egyptian 
his papyrus, so the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates yielded the 


1 The Great Astrological Work, compiled under the direction of Sargon I, 
indicates that this monarch was a man of literary tastes. His efforts in this direc- 
tion, and those of Ashurbanipal’s immediate predecessors, cannot, however, be 
compared with the results achieved by Ashurbanipal himself. 
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Babylonian his clay. This he puddled and moulded into tablets, and 
on them, while yet damp, he impressed with a stylus having three, or 
more probably four, facets the wedge-shaped characters in which he 
wrote, subsequently either baking the tablet or drying it in the sun. 
I believe that much of our modern paper contains a large percentage 
of fine clay in its composition, which renders it extremely liable to 
flake and decay, but a writing-tablet formed entirely of that material 
is a very different thing. For clay, if left alone, is the most imperish- 
able substance on which a record can be written ; it will lie in the 
ground for thousands of years, and, provided no damp has reached it, it 
will be unearthed at the end of that time as fresh and clear as on the 
day it was inscribed. In use, however, it is very brittle, and a tablet 
constantly consulted in a temple, and possibly piled on others, would 
soon get worn and indistinct, as the scribes of Ashurbanipal often 
found to their cost. In the copies they made which have come down 
to us we find many a hiatus, and in the gaps thus left two little 
signs equivalent to “broken”. The modern student of Assyrian, 
bothered with an imperfect or badly written text, can sympathise with 
the trials of those ancient Babylonian copyists. 

Of the library itself that Ashurbanipal erected in his palace we 
know but little. For when Nineveh fell before the combined onslaught 
of the Babylonians and Medes, the library was buried in its ruins, and 
the tablets as they are dug out to-day from the mounds that cover 
them preserve but little of their original order and arrangement. 
From internal evidence, however, we know that they were classified 
according to their kinds ; tablets containing a continuous or connected 
text were numbered, set apart together, and lists were made of thein. 
The only remains of the fittings of this library that have come down 
to us are extremely small but very interesting, for they are two of the 
labels! the librarian used. They consist of little oblong pieces of 
clay, rounded at the corners, the one measuring I in. by }} in., the 
other 14} in. by } in.. On each is inscribed the name of a series of 
texts, on the one the title of the Great Astrological Work, on the 
other that of a series of omens, and of both these works we possess 
many of the original ‘tablets. The texts were pfobably piled on a 
wooden framework, and the little labels fixed in some way above or 
below them, so that the librarian or one of his assistants could tell 
at a glance the subject of the series. 

On the formation of this library rests Ashurbanipal’s greatest 


1 These two little labels are preserved in the British Museum, their registration 
numbers being K 1400 and K 1539. 
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title to fame. But though a man of literary tastes, he was a keen 
hunter, and by no means averse to luxury or the pleasures of the 
table. In fact, in his portrait, that forms the subject of our first 
illustration, he is represented seated, feasting in a garden with his 
queen. His bow and quiver lie on a low table by his side, for the 
artist, though representing his lord at ease, wishes to indicate that he 
is a sportsman, and not so effeminate as he might otherwise appear. 
The king, crowned with a chaplet of flowers, is reclining on a 
couch with a light coverlet thrown across his knees, while his queen 
sits facing him in a straight-backed, but richly carved and inlaid 
throne ; between them stands the table on which the feast is being 
served. Each is attended by two slaves, who gently fan them from 
behind, and three other slaves approach the table from the left, two 
of whom bear dishes, while the third, evidently the master of the 
ceremonies, is giving them directions; beyond them, on the extreme 
left, we catch a glimpse of some musicians. There are two articles of 
furniture in the relief which it is not easy to identify. I refer to the 
objects, rather resembling music-stools, that stand the one behind the 
queen’s attendants, the other behind the royal couch. It may be that 
they are braziers, in which some choice pastille or aromatic powder is 
smouldering, and mingling its odour with the scent of the pine-cones. 
I think it more probable, however, that they are vessels for wine, with 
lids to them to keep out the dust and flies. 1 believe that through- 
out the East at the present day such covered vessels are in constant 
use. 

It is noticeable that the two royal figures are carved on a slightly 
larger scale than their attendants, the object of the sculptor being to 
give them greater dignity. This is a device common in the early 
stages of art, when the artist, unable to emphasize his central figures 
by skilful pose or grouping, seeks to attain his end by increasing 
their size. This is the case in the early Chaldean bas-reliefs, and it 
is carried out to an absurd degree in some of the Egyptian battle- 
paintings, in which the king extends from the top to the bottom of 
the picture, while across it, in symmetrical lines, run little rows of 
miniature enemies. As, however, artists gradually threw off the 
limitations of tradition, and tried to copy nature, their sense of pro- 
portion became truer, and in the present work, which was executed at 
a time when Assyrian art was at the highest point of its development, 
the slight exaggeration in size of the principal figures is scarcely to 
be detected. The details of the group are carefully chiselled, and are 
well worth study. The rich embroidery in which the queen is clad, 
her crown and jewels, the carving of the table, etc., while testifying 
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to the luxury of the period, are well suited to display the sculptor’s 
skill. 

I have not yet noticed one of the most striking features in the 
scene, and that is a human head hanging from a pine-tree by a ring 
that passes through the mouth and neck; a rather ghastly accom- 
paniment to the feast, but one in keeping with the feeling of the time. 
It has been suggested with great probability that the head is that of 
Tiumman, an Elamite general. After three campaigns in Egypt 
during the early years of his reign, Ashurbanipal turned his attention 
to the northern and eastern limits of his kingdom, which he extended 
further than they had ever reached before. After the defeat and 
death of Urtaku, the king of Elam, Tiumman, his general, rallied 
the scattered forces of his master, only, however, to be defeated and 
slain himself. His head was cut off, carried in triumph to Nineveh, 
and hung up in the gardens of the palace, as depicted in our 
illustration. 

The photographs reproduced in our illustrations have not been 
taken from the sculptures themselves, but from smaller models 
recently made from them, and a few words on the practical value of 
these models will not perhaps be out of place. The importance of 
Assyrian art, and its place in the development of sculpture, has 
gradually been recognised, and nowadays no one lecturing on sculp- 
ture as a whole can afford to ignore some of the earliest examples of 
the art. The models, there ‘ore will be of great service to the lecturer 
on art or archeology, for while casts of the bas-reliefs are suited to 
museums and galleries, th-y would be useless to him by reason of 
their size. But these models, besides being accurate, are compact 
and well adapted for purposes of illustration. Moreover, apart from 
their educational value, they have the additional advantage of being 
beautiful in themselves, for they gain a certain charm from the 
delicate Parian porcelain in which they are cast. Their size recalls 
the fact that the Assyrians did not always produce work on the large 
_ scale with which we generally associate their name, but at times, 
especially when carving marble, produced miniatures and models of 
great beauty. A photograph of one such piece of work is to be 
found facing p. 174 of George Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, the 
original being a small human-headed bull of white marble that bears 
a strong resemblance to one of the models forming the subject of our 
second illustration. 

Most of the kings of Assyria and Babylonia have left behind them 
accounts of their building operations. The earliest records of Chaldea, 
unearthed at Telloh under the direction of M. de Sarzec, concern 
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themselves with the building and restoration of various temples, while 
in the later annals of Babylonian and Assyrian kings, after an 
enumeration of wars successfully concluded, there generally follows 
a full account of the buildings erected by the conqueror. A moment’s 
thought will show how closely connected were war and architecture 
in the history of an ancient nation in the East. From a modern 


Winged and Human-headed Lion. 


standpoint the connection is not obvious, for nowadays a war, however 
successful, must impoverish the victorious almost as much as the 
defeated nation. But in the ancient East, where the conditions of 
life were simpler, the case was wholly different. A successful cam- 
paign might cost the lives of many warriors, but, though the fighting 
power of that nation was so far crippled, its economical resources 
remained unimpaired. For the warrior was never a worker; his 
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sole business was to fight, and he left all productive occupations to 
the slave. Assuming, therefore, that the booty and tribute resulting 
from an expedition was no more than sufficient to cover the cost of 
the army’s equipment, it is obvious that the resources of the nation, 
so far from being diminished by the war, were considerably increased 
by it. For along with the returning army might be seen great band, 


Winged and Human-headed Bull. 


of slaves; these wretches, the pick of the conquered race, and formerly, 
perhaps, conquerors themselves, were being driven back in chains to 
replenish the labouring population of their captors’ land. The fields 
of Mesopotamia were naturally fertile, cedars were plentiful in Lebanon 
and the neighbouring highlands, limestone waited at the quarries to 
be floated down the Tigris and Euphrates, and the river-banks them- 
selves supplied the clay for bricks ; all that was wanted was labour, 
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and that a war supplied. We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
architecture following so closely on the heels of war; the palaces 
that rose on the banks of the Tigris were in fact the natural out- 
come of the expeditions undertaken by their owners. The second 
of our illustrations gives examples of one of the most familiar 
forms of sculpture that adorned these palaces of the Assyrian 
kings. 

There are few people who have not seen, or at least heard of an 
Assyrian winged bull. As the name of Egypt suggests a group of 
pyramids and the Sphinx, so at the mention of Assyria-there rises in 
the minds of most of us the picture of a winged and human-headed 
beast ; and this is natural, for these colossal figures are the most 
striking and characteristic remains of Assyrian art that have come 
down to us. In our illustrations, in order to display them better, the 
photographer has placed the models facing one another. The more 
correct position would have been parallel, for it is in this position they 
are always found flanking the entrance to a palace, a fact which’ 
explains why each beast is represented with five legs. By this quaint 
device the sculptor insured that his work should not look awkward, 
from whatever point it might be viewed. At a distance from the 
palace the colossi would appear to be standing with their forelegs set 
’ firmly forward, while if viewed from within the entrance they seemed 
to be walking leisurely. These composite creatures were regarded by 
the Assyrians as inferior deities ; combining the strength of the lion 
or bull with the swiftness of the eagle and the intelligence of man, 
they were supposed to be fit guardians to a royal palace. They were 
termed Shiédi or Lamassi, of which the former name is probably the 
same as the Shédim that occur in the Old Testament. In Deut. 
xxxii, 17, the Israelites are said to have “ sacrificed unto the S/édim 
which were no god”, and Ps. cvi, 37, “they sacrificed their sons and 
their daughters to the S/édim.” The word is translated in our 
Authorised Version by “demons”, but their identification with the 
Shidi or colossi‘of the Assyrians is far from unlikely. 

In the Assyrian prayers and hymns addiessed to the greater gods 
we sometimes find invocations to these lesser deities inserted. For 
example, in the course of a hymn on a clay tablet in the British 
Museum, formed from two fragments which have recently been joined 
together, the following invocation occurs : 


“ Propitious be the favourable Shidu that is before thee ! 
May the Lamassu that goeth behind thee be propitious / 
That which is on thy right hand preserve good fortune, 
That which is on thy left hand procure favour !” 
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The goddess to whom the prayer is addressed is evidently sur- 
rounded :on all sides by these creatures, who possibly guarded four 
entrances to the temple in the midst of which her image is set. 
However this may be, the S/fdz and Lamassi are evidently looked 
upon as inferior attendant deities, and, while the suppliant in the rest 
of his prayer addresses the goddess herself alone, in the lines I have 
quoted he solicits the aid of the colossi attached to her temple as 
being immediately under her influence and control. 

In looking at these huge sculptures now preserved in the British 
Museum and the Louvre, it appears wonderful that men with no 
knowledge of hydraulics, and with none of the modern engineer's 
equipment, could have quarried, moved, and fixed in position the 
blocks of stone from which they have been carved. The building 
inscriptions do not throw much light on the methods of transportation 
employed by the Assyrians, and had we to depend on them alone for 
our information, we should not know by what means the mechanical 
difficulty of moving such heavy masses was overcome. But, thanks 
to Sennacherib, the grandfather of Ashurbanipal, such is not the 
case. This monarch was not content, like his predecessors, to merely 
record his architectural achievements, but, after erecting his great 
palace at Nineveh, proceeded to carve in low relief upon its walls a 
vivid representation of his builders and engineers at work. Here we - 
see the stone being carried on rafts down the Tigris, oxen drawing 
waggons loaded with timber, and slaves carrying baskets full of 
smaller stones, which they pile up to form mounds and terraces. But 
the most interesting episode represented is the moving into position 
of a colossal human-headed bull. The huge crate containing the 
creature is mounted on a sledge running on wooden rollers. The bull 
itself is as yet unfinished ; we can trace in rough outline its head, 
body, and legs, but no details of its beard or features have as yet been 
chiselled. The sculptor is evidently waiting until it is in position 
before completing and polishing his work, to avoid any portion of it 
being damaged in its transit. Ropes are attached to the sledge, and 
these are being drawn by a multitude of slaves, while at the back a 
huge beam, resting on a rock for its fulcrum, is being used as a lever 
with considerable effect. Four overseers stand on the crate to direct 
the operations, and numerous officials move along the line of sweating 
workers and with their stout rods encourage them to further effort. 


' These interesting bas-reliefs are to be found in the Kouyunjik Gallery in 
the British Museum. The series includes the removal of three colossal bulls, 
of which the best preserved is the one represented on the slabs numbered “ 51” 
and “ 52”. 
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Every detail is faithfully and vividly portrayed, and though the 
perspective is more quaint than convincing, it requires but little 
imagination to realize the scene. 

Lack of space prevents me from describing other examples of 
Assyrian art that have recently been reproduced successfully in 
miniature. The three represented in our illustrations will, however, 
serve to indicate the general character of the models, which at a time 
of keen interest in art and archeology such as the present cannot fail 
to be of interest to many. 


LEONARD W. KING. 
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> EW superstitions are more remarkable than those 

which, in the course of advancing civilisation, 

after a time attach themselves to any appliance 

or implement that has become obsolete, or to 

the rites of a religion that has been superseded 

by some higher form of belief. To the popular 

mind there is something “ uncanny” about the 

sites of the dwellings, the burial-places, and the relics of a departed race. 


lig. 1.—Fire Drill from the Canton of Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


The same instinct which prompts a dog to bark at an unfamiliar 
. object, makes his master distrust, and therefore have a superstitious 
fear of, whatever he cannot quite understand. Ignorance isthe hand- 
maid of Superstition. 

There is hardly a single prehistoric remain in the country whose 
name does not show that the common people associate it with fairies, 
witches, hags, or the devil. So, too, with the implements and objects 
found on ancient sites: the stone celt is looked upon as a thunderbolt, 
the flint-arrow an elf-arrow, the spindle-wheel a fairies’ millstone, the 
coloured glass bead an adder-bead (see G. F. Black’s paper on 
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“Scottish Charms and Amulets”, in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxvii 
Pp. 433). 

The belief in the efficacy of what is called “ need-fire” for curing 
diseases of cattle is founded partly on the revival of an obsolete 
method of producing fire, and partly on reverting to the rite of an 
extinct pagan religion. In Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary (vol. ii, 
p. 144), “ Neid-fyre” is defined as “ the fire produced by the friction of 
two pieces of wood”. 

The method of obtaining need-fire has been often described, but 
I am not aware that the actual apparatus used has ever been figured. 
My friend, Mr. Edward Lovett of Croydon, is the fortunate possessor 
of such an apparatus, which he has kindly allowed me to illustrate 
(see Fig. 1). 

The machine consists of a rectangular piece of yellow pine, 9} ins. 
long by 34 ins. wide by } in. thick, a 
spindle of ash or beech, 11 ins. long 
and 3} in. square, and a cord working 
in a shallow groove in the middle of 
the spindle. It is, in fact, the principle 
of the cord-drill applied to fire-making. 
The method of using the apparatus is 
shown on Fig. 2. 

The apparatus was received by Mr. 
Lovett in 1890, in exchange, from M. 
Alf. Godet, of the Neuchatel Museum, 
the label on it being as follows: “Le 
Chat trait l’diable ou allumette de 
sauvage, instrument pour produire le 
feu encore employé dans les montagnes 
du Canton de Neuchatel.” M. Godet 
says: “On l’'a retrouvé survivant en Fig. 2.—The Fire Drill in use. 
Suisse a |’état de Jouet pour les enfants 
qui s’en serve pour s’amuser allumer du feu comme le ferait les 
Esquimaux d’un but sérieux.” 

The superstitious rite of need-fire dates back to the remote past 
in its spread over a geographical area, including Europe, Asia, and 
America. 

Tylor, in his Early History of Mankind, p. 255, traces the origin of 
need-fire in Europe to the first home of the Aryan peoples in Central 
Asia. He quotes the description given in Stevenson’s Sama Veda of 
the instrument used by the Brahmins for kindling the sacrificial fire. 
The process is called churning, as the cord and spindle is used in 
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India both for the fire-drill and for churning butter, with a piece of 
bamboo split at the end so as to form a whisk, which revolves in a 
jar of milk. 

Plutarch informs us that among the Greeks, if the sacred fire was 
extinguished, it might not be rekindled from any ordinary fire, but by 
means of vessels madeé of tiles, in which they collected the rays of the 
sun, as in‘a focus. . 

Tylor gives the following passage from Festus, illustrating the rite 
of need-fire amongst the Romans: “If the fire of Vesta were extin- 
guished, the Virgins were scourged by the Priests, whose practice it 
was to drill into a board of auspicious wood till the fire came, which 
was received and carried to the temple by the Virgin in a brazen 
colander.” 

We can trace the same superstition cropping up at intervals in 
various parts of Europe from early medieval times down almost to 
the present day. In a Council held in the time of Charlemagne, 
A.D. 742, it was ordained that every bishop should not observe pagan 
rites “sive illos sacrilegos ignes, quos Notfyres vocant”. But although 
the Church declaimed against the pagan need-fire, it recognised a very 
similar superstitious observance on Maundy-Thursday. The candles 
are put out on that day and rekindled with new fire. “At the 
ninth hour a fire is produced by a flint and steel sufficient to light a 
candle, which ought to be placed ona reed. A lamp lighted from 
this is kept unextinguished in the church until Easter Eve, to light 
the Paschal taper, which is to be blessed on that day” (Dr. Smith’s 
Dict. of Christian Antiquities, article “ Fire, kindling of”, vol. i, p. 672). 

In Germany the rite of need-fire was common, certainly as late as 
the seventeenth century. Lindenborg, in his Glossary, says that the 
peasants in many parts of Germany, at the Feast of St. John, produced 
nod-feur by means of a stake from a hedge driven hither and thither 
by a rope, in order to get rid of canker-worms. 

Tylor quotes two other instances from Grimm. The first is in 
1593, where “ nodfiire” is spoken of as being sawed out of wood to 

- light the St. John’s bonfire, and through which the people leapt and 
ran and drove their cattle. The second is inthe seventeenth century, 
as a remedy against murrain amongst cattle. All the fires in the 
neighbourhood were first extinguished, and need-fire was then procured 
with a stout oak post driven fast into the ground, and a hole bored 
through it, in which a windlass well smeared with tar was revolved. 
When the need-fire was made, the cattle and horses were driven 
through it two. or three times with whips and sticks. 

Du Cange says that the rite of need-fire was also practised in 
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‘France on St. John’s Day; and P. L. le Roy describes the ceremony 
in Russia in 1760 on the 18th of August, Old Style (Pznkerton’s 
Travels, vol. i). 

The most curious instance I have come across of the practice is 
recorded in the Chroniconde Lanercost, A.D. 1248. On the occasion men- 
tioned, not only was fire produced by the friction of wood, but a figure 
of the pagan Priapus was set up in order to arrest a cattle plague. 

In Scotland, numerous observers have witnessed and described 
the process of obtaining need-fire. In the Agricultural Survey of 
Caithness, it is said that in 1788 a horizontal spindle, worked by four 
short arms, or levers, and rotating in holes in vertical poles, was 
employed in Caithness. The men who turned the spindle, called an 
“auger”, were required to divest themselves of all kinds of metal on 
their persons. The lower ends of the vertical poles were wedged up 
at the bottom to give the necessary pressure against the spindle. 

An interesting account of the ceremonial rites observed at Balna- 
gard in Perthshire, by an eye-witness, Mr. Train, will be found in 
James Napier’s Fo/k-Lore. Martin, in his Description of the Western 
Isles, says, “ The apparatus employed in that part of Scotland consisted 
of two planks, which were rubbed together to produce fire, and, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, the axle of the great wool wheel was driven 
round furiously until it emitted sparks” (Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 
vol. iii, p. 96). 

“ At the sacrifice of the White Dog, the New Year’s festival of the 
Iroquois Indians of North America, the fire for the burnt sacrifice is» 
obtained by an upright wooden spindle, having a stone fly-wheel 
worked with a bow and cord, and revolving in a hole in a horizontal 
block of wood” (Wilson’s Prehistoric Man, vol. i, p. 128). “On the 
recurrence, also, of certain sacred feasts, all the fires are extinguished 
and the ashes removed, and no fire is taken until the fires have been 
rekindled with many rites and observances” (Jézd,, vol. i, p. 132). 

We have been able to show how widespread and ancient are the 
superstitions which have gradually gathéred round the mere mechani- 
cal process of fire-making in the course of ages. What is an ordinary 
operation one day, acquires a mysterious significance the next, when 
it begins to fall into disuse ; and its disappearance from the world of 
fact transfers it to the realms of romance, where it becomes after a 
time idealised, much in the same way that antiquity dignifies the 
commonplace in dress, as when the everyday costume of one genera- 
tion becomes the ceremonial garb, uniform, or religious vestment of 
the succeeding one. 


J. ROMILLY ALLEN. 
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Roman Copies and Greek Originals. 


LASSICAL Archeology is becoming every day 
more popular in England. The movement has 
its good and its bad sides ; ahd the appearance 
in Germany of an ambitious work dealing 
with several of the great problems in the history 
of Greek Art, and claiming to establish many 
new theories and even new canons of criticism, 
is a fit occasion on which to consider what we 

have to learn from German archeologists, and what we should set our 
face against in their methods. 

Furtwangler’s Mezsterwerke der griechischen Plastik has already 
been widely discussed, not merely in journals and societies specially 
concerned-with classical archeology, but also in papers appealing 
to a wider public. Some of its views are known to many who take 
no special interest in the subject, and we may doubtless expect a 
translation before long. A book whose writer professes to have found 
copies of one of the most celebrated works of Pheidias,! and to have 
revolutionised the state of our knowledge of the temples on the 
Athenian Acropolis, must certainly, if it contain a grain of truth, 
make itself felt in no short time by even the least intelligent of 
Messrs. Cook’s efollowing. And these are only two of the many 
subjects treated with truly German exhaustiveness, and no _ less 
German dogmatism, in this lengthy series of monographs. 

It is, however, not so much the individual theories in which this 
book abounds that concern us, as certain signs of the times written 
large upon its pages, yet not so clearly as to be discerned by every 
reader. The excavations which have been carried on in past years in 
“every part of the Greek world have done for Greek art what Mr. Ruskin 
has done for Italian. Where formerly a hundred visitors to Italy 
were content unreservedly to admire, with the men of letters of the 
early part of this century for their guides, that monument of perfect 


1 We have been permitted to reproduce, from Plates II and III of Furtwangler’s 
work, views of one of the Dresden copies of the Athena Lemnia of Pheidias, and of 
the head at Bologna which Furtwangler supposes, with every appearance of pro- 
bability, to be copied from the same original. The Dresden statue has been 
restored with a cast from the Bologna head, ; “7403 
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academic finish and more than doubtful artistic value, the Medici 
Venus, some fifty are now quite ready to recognise in the Apollo 
Sauroctonus, or the Marble Faun, pretty copies of beautiful originals 
by Praxiteles, and perhaps half that number are entirely neglecting 
such works of art for the study of the archaic. The visitor to Greek 
museums is struck by nothing so much as by the various strange 
series of early sculptures, ranging from the utterly hideous to the 


Coin of the Emperor Claudius, 


verge of the beautiful, which form a large part of the collections. The 
lecturer who studies art from its beginnings is attracted by the least 
promise of future perfection which is betrayea by the most grotesque of 


Italian Imitation. 


« 


archaic statues. His choice of words not being over-plentiful, he calls 
“ charming” and “ beautiful” works whose one merit, after all, is loving 
carefulness of treatment. Ten or twenty years of this study of the 
archaic have, however, brought about a reaction, and one of the most 
striking features of Furtwangler’s book is the attention paid to those 
late copies which had recently fallen into contempt. The question 
before us is: What is the value, artistically and archzologically 
speaking, of these copies, and how far can the study of them be 
safely carried? 





ATHENA AT DRESDEN, 


Reproduced from Furtwingler's ‘' Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik’ , by permission 
of Messrs. Giesecke and Devrient, of Leipsig. 














HEAD OF ATHENA AT BOLOGNA. 


(From a Cast.) 


Reproduced from Furiwangler’'s ‘‘ Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik", by permission 
of Messrs. Giesecke and Devrient, of Leipsig. 
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We are reminded by one of the journals already alluded to, that 
most of the masterpieces of Greek art were removed to Rome, and 
that, therefore, if we wish to know anything of them, we must be con- 
tent to study what Rome has preserved. Nevertheless, it is as well to 
remember that the Parthenon marbles and the Hermes and Dionysus 
of Praxiteles were not removed from Greece in ancient times, and 
that further search may yield us even greater treasures than these. 
Place the Hermes beside, say, the Apollo Sauroctonos, and the 
answer to one of our questions is clear as day. We can never, by 


Coin of Philistis, Queen of Syracuse. 


the study of Roman copies, get nearer to the Greek ideal than the 
Sauroctonus is to the Hermes. But, more than this, the study of these 
late copies is positively dangerous. They stand as near to the 


Imitation by Becker. 


originals as those marvels of ingenuity, the Paduan imitations, or 
Becker’s forgeries, do to the things which so many, to their bitter 
disappointment, take them for. Some faint idea of the plausibility’ 
of these copies may perhaps be gathered from the accompanying 
reproductions of an Italian imitation and a “Becker” side by side 
with their respective originals. And every numismatist knows that 
nothing so effectually ruins his eye for the genuine coin as a prolonged 
study of these copies, even when combined with a consciousness of 
their real character. Thus, even from an archeological standpoint, 
the new method is fraught with serious dangers. 
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Still, a careful study of these copies, conducted perhaps with more 
reserve than is characteristic of the method of many, especially German, 
archeologists, may help much towards elucidating what may be called 
the mechanical development of ancient art. That a slight sense of 
humour is also not undesirable will be clear from an example seriously 
quoted, and only slightly modified, by Furtwangler himself. Two 
statues of Athena, one at Dresden, one from Pergamus, are thus con- 
nected by Puchstein :—the Pergamus Athena is a copy of a statue by 
some famous (but unknown) pupil of the Attic master (whoever he 
may be) who made the original of which the Dresden statue is a copy. 
Furtwangler thinks it is not a copy, but an original of the Pergamene 
school, made, however, in “free imitation” of the original of the 
Dresden statue. 

Such “views” verge on the ridiculous, but a sane application to the 
vast amount of material at our disposal of scientific principles of 
criticism need not therefore be regarded as useless. Greek art 
advanced by distinct stages ; and it is quite possible, as we see in the 
chapters on the Lemnian Athena, to extract from Roman copies, 
considered intelligently in relation to such originals as we have, much 
information as to the treatment of hair, drapery, attitude, proportion, 
etc., by different schools, and even by the same artist at different 
stages of his development. But these things are nothing more than 
the externals ; they can never give us a real knowledge of what Greek 
art was. For this we must seek the originals. We are richer in these 
than we were in the days of Winckelmann, and there is no excuse for 
neglecting them. In these days of popular lecturing, the average 
person only sees what is thrown on the screen, and for nine archzo- 
logical flirts who carry away a pleasant impression of the Roman copy, 
perhaps one student remembers that it is nothing more than a 
suggestion of something much truer and more beautiful. 


G. F. Hs. 
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<vili_ is well known that from very early times the 
County of Sussex has been famous for its iron. 
That ironworks were carried on during the period 
of the Roman occupation of Britain is rendered 
probable by the finding of Roman coins on the sites 
of old ironworks and cinder-beds. The late Mark 
Antony Lower, in his learned paper on “Iron- 
works in the South”, mentions several instances of this ; and he is 
also of opinion that the iron of Sussex was wrought in times “ even 
anterior to the conquest of this island by the Romans”. He goes 
on to say that “ Perhaps the earliest record of the iron-trade in the 
South is contained in the murage-grant made by Henry III to 
the town of Lewes. This grant, dated 1266, empowers the inhabi- 
tants to raise tolls for the repair of the town walls after the battle. 
Every cart laden with iron from the neighbouring Weald for sale, 
paid one penny toll, and every horse-load of iron half that sum.” 

In Dr. Thomas Fuller’s History of the Worthtes of England, 
published in 1662, is to be found the following passage :—“ Great the 
quantity of iron made in this county, whereof much used therein, and 
more exported into other parts of the land and beyond the seas. But 
whether or no the private profit thereby will at long-running counter- 
vail the public loss in the destruction of woods, I am as unwilling to 
discuss as unable to decide. Only let me add the ensuing complaint, 
wherein the timber-trees of this county deplore their condition, in 
my opinion richly worth the reader’s perusal :— 





** * Jovis oak, the warlike ash, veined elm, the softer beech, 
Short hazel, maple plain, light asp, the bending wych, 
Tough holly and smooth birch, must altogether burn, 
What should the builders serve, supplies the forges turn, 
When under public good, base private gain takes hold, 
And we, poor woeful woods to ruin lastly sold.” 


“But it is to be hoped that a way may be found out to charke 
sea-coal in such manner as to render it useful for the making of iron. 
All things are not found out in one age, as reserved for future 


1 Quoted by Fuller from Drayton’s Polvolbion, published in 1612. 
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discovery : and that perchance may be easy for the next, which 
seems impossible in this generation.”* 

That which Fuller anticipated has long since happened. By the 
end of the last century Sussex had used up nearly all its timber 
in charcoal for smelting iron, while in the meantime the great coal- 
fields elsewhere were found to afford a suitable and unlimited supply 
of material for that purpose. There is little doubt, however, that the 
quality of the iron smelted in the old manner by charcoal is superior. 

It may be assumed that with the increasing development of the 
iron trade in the Midlands there was a corresponding decline in that 
industry in Sussex. 

The late Rev. J. C. Egerton, Rector of Burwash, in his interesting 
book, Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways, says that he knew an old man 
who remembered the last forge in that district; at Ashburnham, 
ceasing to work. The railings which till recently surrounded St. Paul’s 
Cathedral were said to be made at Lamberhurst in East Sussex. 

In dwelling for a moment on an important branch of iron-work, 
viz., the manufacture of arms, I will quote Canon Kingsley :—“ William 
(the Conqueror) had, in securing Sussex and Surrey, secured the then 
great iron fields of England, and an unlimited supply of weapons ; 
and to that circumstance it may be, as much as to any other, the 
success of his campaign may be due.” 

Of the “great guns” of a latter epoch Fuller says :—“ It is almost 
incredible how many are made of iron in this county. Count 
Gondomer well knew their goodness, when of King James he so 
often begged the boon to transport them. 

“A monk of Mentz (some three hundred years since) is generally 
reputed the first founder of them. Surely ingenuity may seem 
transposed, and to have crossed her hands, when about the same time 
a soldier found out printing ; and it is questionable which of the two 
inventions hath done more good or more harm. As for guns, it cannot 
be denied, that though most behold them as instruments of cruelty— 
partly because subjecting valour to chance, partly because guns give 
no quarter (which the sword sometimes doth)—yet it will appear that 
since their invention, victory hath not stood so long a neuter, and hath 
been determined with the loss of fewer lives. Yet do I not believe what 
soldiers commonly say, ‘ that he was cursed in his mother’s belly, who 
is killed with a cannon’, seeing many prime persons have been slain 
thereby. 

“ Such as desire to know the pedigree and progress of great guns 


1 Introduction to Zhe Worthies of Sussex. 
2 Hereward the Wake. 
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in England may be pleased to take notice: 1. Anno 1535, John Owen 
was the first Englishman who in England cast brass ordnance, cannons, 
culverings, etc.; 2. Peter Band, a Frenchman, in the first of King 
Edward the Sixth, was the first who in England cast iron ordnance, 
falcons, falconers, minions, etc. ; 3. Thomas Johnson, covenant-servant 
to Peter aforesaid, succeeded and exceeded his master, casting them 
cleaner and better. He died about 1600. Some observe that God 
hath equally divided the advantage of weapons between us and Spain, 
that their steel makes the best swords, our iron the most useful 
ordnance.”! 

The Rev. J. C. Egerton says that “in 1574 we find notices of divers 
forges (in Burwash) and furnaces of Collyns, Mayes, and others 
(Sussex Archeol. Coll., iii, 343); and at the same time bonds were 
taken from Thomas Slide of Burwash, and from George Maye of 
Burwash, who had a forge called Badgell, at the instance of Ralph 
Hogge, who claimed a right to the sole exportation of cast-iron 
ordnance.”” 

We will now proceed to give some illustrations of examples of 
ironwork made in Sussex. 

Fig. 1 shows a cannon found in the ruins of the Old Palace, 
Mayfield (now restored and used as a convent); it is about 9 feet 
in length, with a bore of 3 inches, is of the Elizabethan period, and 
was probably cast in the neighbourhood. 

Fig. 2 gives a sketch of St. Dunstan’s tongs and anvil. The Old 
Palace, Mayfield, was the “peculiar”—I believe that is the term—of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. St. Dunstan, who became Archbishop in 
959, no doubt must have sometimes occupied his palace at Mayfield ; 
whether the famous churchman, politician, and artificer ever erected 
his forge there is problematical ; but he may have done so. At any 
rate, the tongs and anvil, whether used by him or not, are interesting 
from their evident antiquity. The tongs are 3 feet long and of great 
weight. These, with the cannon, were sketched by kind permission 
of the Rev. Mother Superior of the Convent. 

The huge open chimney of the ancient Sussex house, when the 
fire was replenished by a faggot of wood at a time, was not complete 
without its furniture of fireback, slab, brandirons, and crane. In some 
of the old farmhouses one’s feelings are outraged at finding the whole 
front of the great chimney bricked up, only a small space being left in 
the centre, which is filled up by a common register stove or miserable 
small range ; but in many are yet to be seen the wide, open chimney 
1 Worthies of Sussex. 

2 Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
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with its “stock hole”, properly stack hole—hole in the stack—and 
cupboard ; and with handsome fireback and bright dogs on the:hearth, 
just as.it was two centuries ago. The popular notion is that this kind 
of chimney always smokes dreadfully, and most persons wonder that 
anyone can endure it and live. Although the popular opinion must 
be the correct one (vor popult, etc.), yet in conversing with farmers and 
their wives whose houses, where the open chimneys are left, I have 
visited, I have seldom heard any complaints on this score. 

I have found in more than one instance that when the chimney 
opening has been bricked up and a modern stove introduced, perhaps 





H Dunitaws ton 
and arurk. 


a Palace AManpd . 


by the landlord in compliance with his tenant’s wish, the tenant has 
ever since regretted it, and would willingly revert to the comfort, 
appreciated too late, of the old state of things. “ Afterall”, they say, 
“there’s nothing to beat a ‘down fire’.” This is what Bloomfield, in 
the Farmer's Boy, says :— 


“‘Gladness to spread, and raise the grateful smile, 
He hurls the faggot bursting from the pile, 
And many a log and rifted trunk conveys, 
To heap the fire, and wide extend the blaze, 
That quivering strong through every opening flies, 
While smoky columns unobstructed rise. 
For the rude architect, unknown to fame 

(Nor symmetry nor elegance his aim), 
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Who spread his floors of solid oak on high, 

On beams rough-hewn, from age to age that lie, 
Bade his wide Fabric unimpaired sustain 

The orchard’s store, and cheese, and golden grain ; 
Bade, from it’s central base, capacious laid, 

The well-wrought chimney rear its lofty head ; 
Where since hath many a savoury ham been stor’d, 
And tempests howl’d, and Christmas gambols roar’d. 
Flat.on the hearth the glowing embers lie, 

And flames reflected dance in every eye : 

There the long billet, forc’d at last to bend, 

While gushing sap froths out at either end, 
Throws round its welcome heat . . .” 


Fig. 3 is a fireback about which I have been unable to find out 





Fig. 3.—Sussex Fireback. 


anything, and it is unfortunately so corroded that the subject of the 
device is problematical. In the centre appear to be three crosses 
springing from a tower or “tabernacle”, on either side of which are 
figures and foliage. The architectural features of the upper edge 
seem to point to the reign of Henry VII, or even earlier, as its date. 

Fig. 4 is a fragment of what must have been a large and very 
beautiful fireback, with the Tudor rose and crown, of about the same 
date. It is 2 ft. in height, and when complete would have been 4 ft. 
broad. 

Fig. 5 is a fireback of a later date, I should say about 1610, It 
measures 2 ft. 3 ins. in height by 2 ft. 6 ins. in breadth, and is in a 
good state of preservation, only the lower part having suffered at all 
by the action of fire. I have not been able to identify the arms. 
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Let the reader look at the design, note the quality of the curves 
forming the mantling, the beauty of the shield and the admirable 
arrangement of the whole, and then conclude with the present 
writer, who is also the fortunate possessor, that this old slab of iron 
is a fine thing, as fine as a fine picture or other art work in its 
way. 

Fig. 6. is a fireback probably more than one hundred years later 
than the one just mentioned, as will be seen by the character of the 
ornament, which was always that of the architecture of the time. The 





‘ Fig. 4.—Sussex Fireback. 


arms are those of the Bakers, “castle and keys”, large landowners and 
ironmasters in the neighbourhood of Mayfield in East Sussex, 
quartered with those of another family. 

The earliest specimen of a chimney-back that I am aware of is to 
be seen at Warbleton Priory. It is a thick slab of cast iron, impressed 
with three plain crosses, and measures about 5 ft. in length by 1 ft. 
9 ins. in height. It is immensely heavy. 

Fig. 7 is one of a pair of cast-iron fire-dogs, and irons, or, 
as they are called in Sussex, brandirons, of the time of James I. 
They are 17 ins. high. The intensely savage and almost cannibal 
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expression of the face is very inadequately rendered in the 
drawing. 

Fig. 8 shows a pair of bright steel brandirons, elegant in proportion, 
surmounted by cups or cressets, with flat, wide lips, and having hooks 
to rest the spit upon. On the fleur-de-luce is engraved the initials 


AT 
S 
T< 


The height is 2 ft. 1} in. There is a pair very similar, indeed, almost 
identical brandirons, to these at Penshurst. 


Fig. 5.—Sussex Fireback. 


Some time ago I noticed in the window of a little village shop, 
partly hidden by cabbages, apples, crockery, boots and shoes, pots of 
"jam, jars of sweets, and other miscellaneous small-ware, a handsome 
pair of bright steel brandirons, terminating in large knobs cut in facets 
like a diamond. The shopwoman told me that they were not for sale. 
She had bought them at an auction, and had already sold them to a 
farmer. While we were chatting, an old man whom I knew entered 
the shop. He wore a black “round frock”, as it is here called, or 
smock-frock (shorter than the usual waggoner’s smock, and very wide), 
and leather leggings. “Here he is,” said she. “Ah, you’re come 
for your brandirons, Mr. Haffenden ; here’s a gentleman been asking 
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about them.” He looked at me suspiciously. “I was wondering”, 



































Fig. 6.—Sussex Fireback. 


said I, “ who it was that wanted these old things. I thought they were 
not generally used now.” 











Figs. 7 and 8.—Sussex Fire-Dogs. 


“No more they be,” said the farmer; “a many folk nowadays 
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prefers a stove with bars and hobs to put the kettle on; only me and 
my missis we’re old-fashioned folks, and we like a down fire. I’ve 
always been used to it, and so’s she, and this pair took my fancy, and 
I can’t abear the smell of coal smoke, and we’re going to have an 
alteration.” 
“ Are you able to get as much wood as you want for burning ?” 
“I’m able enough so long’s I’ve got the money to pay for it. 


Ij 
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When you come my way sketching, I’ll show you round; you shall 
see my stock. There’s a plenty of everything except money—except 
money. Time was when I could have a score of faggots any time for 
the trouble of cutting them ; now I has to cut and stack them, and 
pay for them too. Times is changed? I should think they had! 
When I was a boy there was two-and-twenty men at regular work all 
the year round at Oxhurst—that’s my place—and now there’s two 
men besides me, and a extry two at harvest. What do you think of 
that ?” 
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“Yes,” said I, “but you have machines to help you now, you 
know.” 

The old man looked at me with a grim smile. “I know we hev,” 
said he, “and—but there, what ’s the use of talking? Good-morning.” 
He took up his brandirons, slung them together, and went away with 
them over his shoulder. 

It was not because I would have willingly possessed them myself 


























Figs. 10-13.—Sussex Fire and ‘‘ Bacéa” Tongs. 


that I was glad to see the old man carry them off, and to be sure 
they would be put to their legitimate use in their proper place. 

Brandirons are found of many sizes and shapes. The common 
kind are of wrought iron with a bright knob. 

The crane (Fig. 9) is an ingenious contrivance by which, in con- 
junction with the pothook which hangs from it, the pot can be lowered 
or raised, or brought forward or backward in any direction, so as 
to expose the pot to the action of the fire in greater or less degree as 
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required. Some of them are large and complicated, and handsomely 
wrought. The specimen given is of a late date, is small in compari- 
son, and very simple but effectual in mechanism. I fear not many of 
the chimneys have cranes remaining. I have found them wanting in 
houses where the rest of the fireplace was unaltered. 

Examples of tongs, as shown on Figs. 10, 11,12. Of these, Fig. 10 
is the least uncommon, therefore probably the latest, tongs of this form 
having been made, I am told, as lately as 1840. 

Fig. 13 is a pair of “bacca” tongs, They are very elegant, and so 
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Figs. 14-17.—Sussex Rush-holders and Candlestick. 


delicately constructed that one can pick up a pin with them. They 
were used for lighting the pipe with a “coal” (embers) from the hearth. 

Figs. 14, 15, 16 are rushlight holders ; clever little things. If there 
be any merit either in man or machine in doing a small thing as 
well as it can be done, then should these rushlight holders and their 
makers be entitled to a share of it. 

Fig. 17 is a common iron candlestick, still in use, but whether still 
manufactured I do not know. 

W. CHRISTIAN SYMONS. 
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Notes on Archeology and eidved 


Subjects. 








A PRIMITIVE SMOKING-PIPE. 


THERE is no doubt whatever that the use of narcotics was known to the 
ancients, and that although smoking, as we understand it, was introduced 


Aton 
pae 








Underside of primitive Smoking-Pipe from Kashmir. 
(From a Photograph by Kenneth McKean, Esq.) 


from America into Europe, 
and thence to some other 
countries, still in all proba- 
bility the smoking of nar- 
cotics through pipes has been 
practised by many Oriental 
peoples for ages. 

Perhaps the first “ smoke 
was partaken of in the man- 
ner described by Herodotus, 
namely, by the smoker getting 
into the smoke itself, and 
not by drawing it through a 
tube. I have seen a poor 
fellow getting a second-hand 
whiff like this myself fre- 
quently in our streets. 

Herodotus states of the 
Scythians that they placed 
the seed of the hemp-plant 
upon red-hot stones under- 
neath a covering (?tent) of 


cloths, under which they creep, and, becoming transported with the vapour, 


shout aloud. Here we have an evidently desired sensation produced by the 
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fumes of a narcotic ; the way in which such fumes are taken is a mere matter of 
detail. Perhaps the first pipe was a hole in the tent, to which a less fortunate 
smoker applied his lips and abstracted some of the precious smoke. In this 
case the tent was his pipe-bowl, but it had no stem, as many a collier’s pipe 
scarcely has nowadays. ‘The next pipe is possibly one which is still lingering, 
on account of its sweet simplicity, in one or two widely remote parts of the 
East, to wit, South Africa and Kashmir, and it is from the latter place that 
the primitive smoking apparatus which forms the subject of this note was 
procured. 


A friend of mine, who had been travelling in Kashmir, noticed that his 








Native of Kashmir smoking primitive Pipe. 


carriers and others, when they camped out, as they generally did near a stream, 
built up with their hands, of the red, loamy material forming the kind of 
' delta banks in places where the stream ran more level, little elongated mounds 
which they smoked. These little mounds were from 5 to 6 inches long, about 
2 inches wide at the base, and about 14 inch high, and, forming as they did 
a mere elevation of the clay bank, were really pipes, of which the whole world 
may be said to form a part. 

A good depression was made vertically at one end, probably by means of 
the thumb or the closed finger-joint, and a stick, straw, or reed pushed up 
from the other end made a hole in the clay, joining this depression at its 
base, thus enabling smoke to be conveyed therefrom. 

The modus operandi of using this strange appliance is shown in the picture, 
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and consists in the smoker assuming what is in some places an attitude of 
prayer, and applying his mouth to the small hole at the end of the mound 
—a most uncomfortable proceeding as compared with a short pipe in an easy 
chair. The natives do not appear to have used hemp in these pipes, but I 
understand they smoke the gathered-up leaves of trees as well as dried 
camel dung: it is possible that some discrimination may be used, and that 
these leaves may have narcotic properties with which the natives are 
acquainted. 

Should there be a number of bearers together, and should they be 
especially sociable, they construct a large common pipe in the same manner, 
but in the form of a crater and cone, around which they all sit, each with a 





Primitive Smoking-Pipe from Kashmir. 
(From a Photograph by Kenneth McKean, Esq.) 


hollow reed inserted through the side of the “crater”, which is filled with the 
aforesaid “ mixture”. 

My friend, knowing that I was interested in pipes, thought I would like 
some of these, so a few were cut away at the base, evidently with loving 
care, by one of the natives ; for each one bears on the under surface the 
impress of a long, narrow hand, with which he had gently patted the plastic 
mud into shape. 

I wonder if, when doing this, the native thought that in reality he had 
arrived at stage two in the development of the pipe. 

The specimen figured herewith is probably the most primitive form of 
pipe known. 

EDWARD LOVETT. 
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CROSSES MADE OF STRAW AND RUSHES, CO. DONEGAL. 


THE three little crosses here illustrated are made and used in South-Western 
Donegal at the present day. 

On Candlemas Eve (February 1) the country people put these crosses 
over beds, or doorways, etc., for the purpose of securing protection and 
bringing good luck ; here they remain till the same day cumes round again, 
when they are taken down and replaced by new ones. ‘This is a very old 
usage ; the people know nothing of its origin, and say that as far as they know 
the practice has always existed. ‘The crosses measure from ro to 11 inches, 
across. No. 1 is made of twigs and straw ; it is from the parish of Killaghtee, 
. near Killybegs. Nos. 2 and 3 are made of rushes, tied with black thread, 




























Crosses made of Straw and Rushes, co. Donegal: 


and have two or three pieces of straw introduced ; they are from the parish 
of Glencolumbkille, in the extreme S.W. of the county. 
These latter (one of which, it will be observed, has but three arms) seem 
- very primitive. No. 1 would appear to be a later and more refined version. 


Belfast. Wn. H. Patrerson, M.R.I.A. 


DISCOVERY OF A HOARD OF SILVER COINS AT BANGOR, 
NORTH WALES. 

Wiruin the last few months a find of coins of more than usual interest has 

been made at Bangor, in North Wales. The coins, which are all of silver, 

were thirteen in number, eight of them being Anglo-Saxon and the remaining 

five Eastern. ‘Three of the Anglo-Saxon coins are of Edward the Elder, 
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King of Wessex, A.D. goI-925 ; two are of St. Peter’s coinage, struck at York 
circa A.D.925 ; and one of Sihtric, the Danish King of Northumbria, A.D. 925-927. 
The Eastern coins comprise two of Ismaeel ibn Ahmad (one struck at Esh- 
Shash, A.D. 899, and the other struck at Samarcand, A.D. 902), and three of 
Ahmad ibn Ismaeel (one struck at Samarcand, A.D. go9g, and the others of 
uncertain dates and mints). 

With these coins were found a fragment of a flat piece of silver, orna- 
mented with a stamped pattern, and a short length cut off a bar of silver of 
oval cross-section (see engraving). The stamped ornament is produced by 
four separate kinds of punches: (1) with a pointed end, by which the small 
round depressions along the two edges are made ; (2) with a triangular end, 
having three small round depressions, by which the triangles with three raised 
dots in the field are made; (3) with a triangular end smaller than the pre- 











Fragments of Silver and Saxon Coin found at Bangor, North Wales. (Real size.) 


ceding, and having only one round depression instead of three, by which the 
transverse bands of ornament are made ; and (4) with a chisel end, by which 
the chevrons between the smaller triangles are made. 

The peculiar features of this hoard are that all the objects are of silver ; 
that the coins are partly Anglo-Saxon and partly Eastern, but of the same 
period, namely, A.D. gor to 925; that one of the pieces of silver has a design 
impressed upon it by means of different kinds of punches, and that the other 
has been purposely cut off a bar of silver, both ends showing the marks of a 
sharp instrument cutting in a diagonal direction. Although such features are 
quite unknown in any hoards found in the south of England, they are 
characteristic of innumerable hoards found in Scandinavia and in those parts 
of Scotland and the North of England where Scandinavian influence is known 
to have been very strong. The association of Anglo-Saxon and Eastern coins 
in the same hoard is to be accounted for by the existence of a traffic in silver 
bullion along a trade route from the East across Russia and Sweden. With 
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regard to this, Dr. Hans Hildebrand gives the following particulars in his 
Industrial Arts of Scandinavia, p. 81 : “The Mahomedan States of Asia have 
shown a great activity in minting, and their coins are of the highest interest, 
as they give not only the name of the prince who caused them to be struck, 
but also the name of the city where the mint existed, and the year in which 
the coin was made. Considerable stores of such coins, most of them of the 
Samanid dynasty, have been found in Sweden. It is satisfactorily proved by 
Russian finds that these coins were brought from the States near the Caspian 
Sea to the shores of the Baltic Sea, and thence, thanks to the commerce esta- 
blished by the inhabitants of Gotland, over to that island. From Gotland, and 
probably also by direct intercourse with Russia, the Mahomedan coins were 
spread over Scandinavia, being of course more common in the eastern 
provinces of Sweden than in the western and in Norway. More than fifteen 
years ago I counted the coins of this class found in Sweden, as far as our 
knowledge of such finds goes, and I reached the considerable number of 
almost 20,000 pieces. As every year brings to the Royal Collection of 
Stockholm new finds, this number is now exceeded. According to Professor 
Tornberg, who examined all the Mahomedan coins found before his death, 
the greatest part of these coins came to Sweden between the years 880 and 
955. Single coins of course arrived earlier, and later stragglers are not rare. 
The latest coin of this kind that has been found in Sweden belongs to the 
year A.D. ro10. In the finds the Mahomedan coins are generally associated 
with ingots, rings, and ornaments of silver.” 

The most important finds of a similar kind made in Great Britain are 
those made at Skaill in Orkney, in 1858, and at Cuerdale, near Preston, in 
Lancashire, in 1840. The aggregate weight of silver found at Skaill, and now 
in the National Museum at Edinburgh, amounts to 16 lb. avoirdupois, and 
consists of nine silver brooches, eight torcs, seven armille, twenty-five penan- 
nular rings, several fragments and ingots of silver, Anglo-Saxon coins of 
Ethelstan, A.D. 925, struck at Leicester; St. Peter’s penny, struck at York ; 
and Cufic coins of the Samanian and Abbacide dynasties, dating from a.v. 
887 to 945 (see J. M. Mitchell’s Meshowe, p. 62, and Dr. J. Anderson’s 
Scotland in Pagan Times—Iron Age, p. 78). The find at Cuerdale comprised 
silver ornaments weighing several thousand ounces, with six or seven thousand 
coins enclosed in a leaden chest (see Archeological Journal, vol. iv, p. 111). 
Quite recently another find of the same description has been made at Douglas, 
in the Isle of Man. 

Dr. Hans Hildebrand traces the substitution of geometrical ornament for 
animal forms on the works of art of the later Iron Age in Scandinavia to the 
traffic in silver from the East (see Jndustrial Arts of Scandinavia, p. 67), 
although he thinks that the actual workmanship was, in most cases, of indi- 
genous origin (Jé7d., p. 82). 

Silver brooches and rings, exhibiting the particular stamped geometrical 
patterns referred to, have been found without Anglo-Saxon or Eastern coins, as in 
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the case of the splendid penannular brooch from Orton Scar, in Westmoreland, 
engraved in the Archeologia, vol. xxxiv, p. 446, but wherever such patterns 
occur they are an indication of Scandinavian influence, and more indirectly 
of Eastern influence. ‘The clearest proof of the Eastern origin of these 
stamped patterns is the survival of this method of decoration at the present 
day in Mahomedan countries, and the fact that before the commencement of 
the traffic in silver from the East geometrical forms of any kind were obviously 
most distasteful to the Northern designers of metalwork. 

The hoard discovered at Bangor is of great interest as showing Scandina- 
vian influence in North Wales, such as one might have been led to expect 
from its proximity to the Isle of Man. Other traces of Scandinavian influence 
are to be detected in some of the place-names of N. Wales, the Great Orme’s 
Head, for example (see Canon Isaac Taylor's Words and Places), and in the 
peculiar Manx chain of rings pattern which occurs on the Cross at Penmon 
in Anglesey. 

Mr. Grueber of the British Museum has an exhaustive paper on this 
remarkable series of finds in preparation for the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


THE BOAT OF ST. AVOYE. 


Dr. G. DE CLOSMADEUC, the President of the Société Polymathique du 
Morbihan, contributes an interesting article to the March-April number of 
the Revue Archéologique (3rd Series, vol. xxiv, p. 240) on the “ Bateau de 
Sainte Avoye en Plunéret (Morbihan)”. The so-called “ Boat of St. Avoye”, 
which is preserved within the sixteenth-century chapel at Plunéret, near 
Auray in Brittany, is a block of rose-coloured granite with a rounded hollow in 
its upper surface and three rudely-incised crosses round the edge of the bowl. 
‘The dimensions of the stone are 0.84 by 0.37 by 0.26 métres, and of the hollow 
0.47 by 0.24 by 0.12 metres. 

The legend of St. Avoye relates that the Saint fled from her home in 
England because of the unwelcome attentions of a Saxon, to whom her father 
wished to marry her. Being pursued by her father, she crossed the sea on a 
block of stone, and continuing her voyage up the Auray and Sal rivers, landed 
at Plunéret, where she founded a hermitage. "The remainder of her life was 
spent in converting the pagan inhabitants of the district. 

The block of granite now in the chapel of Plunéret is firmly believed by 
the common people to be the actual boat of stone in which the Saint made 
her miraculous voyage across the Channel, and parents even at the present 
day bring their weakly children, who are backward in learning to walk, to be 
cured here. The modus operandi is to place the wretched children to sit in 
the hollow of the block of granite with the bare skin against the cold stone. 
The cure is, of course, not completed until a small offering has been deposited 
in the chest provided for the purpose. On the first Sunday in May, which is 
the festival of the Saint, troops of peasants from the surrounding country 





and white fowls as offerings. 





in Brittany. 


band the depth was greatly increased. 


circa 1480-go. 








Bateau de Sainte Avoye in the Chapel of Plunéret, 
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visit the shrine of St. Avoye, bringing with them their children to be cured 


Dr. de Closmadeuc expresses his opinion that the Boat of St. Avoye is 


nothing more or less than a mega- 
lithic mortar, used in prehistoric 
times for grinding, of which many 
similar specimens have been found 
at different times during the ex- 
ploration of the dolmens near Auray. 
Here, then, we have another remark- 
able instance of the universal tend- 
ency of the human mind (1) to 
attach superstitions to the relics of 
an extinct race, more especially if 
the knowledge of the real use of 
the object has been lost; (2) to 
invent a story to account for pecu- 
liarities of shape or construction 
which are obviously intentionally 
given to the object; and (3) to 
transfer pagan superstitions to a 
Christian Saint. 


We must not omit to notice, either, the extraordinary poverty of invention 
exhibited in the legendary lives of Saints. We find the same old incidents 
occurring over and over again with as great persistency as in modern novels 
and plays, showing how very rare the quality we call originality must be. The 
story of the lady who leaves her home and becomes a Saint because her 
parents wish to force her into an unwelcome marriage is told of St. Monacella, 
of Pennant Melangell in Montgomeryshire, and probably of a host of others. 
As for the stone boat—“ we know that boat, it comes from Sheffield.” ' 


MAZER BOWL AT CLYNNOG FAWR, CARNARVONSHIRE. 


Mr. W. H. St. JounN Hops, in a paper on “ English Medizval Drinking 
Bowls called Mazers”, communicated to the Society of Antiquaries in 1887, 
informs us that the Mazer was a drinking-bowl turned out of some species of 
wood, by preference maple ; that the characteristic features of Mazers are five in 
number, namely : the bowl, the band, the print, the foot, and the cover. The 
bowl is invariably plain. The band was probably introduced to increase the 
capacity of the Mazer, the small size of the part of the maple-tree suitable 
for the purpose compelling the bowl to be very shallow. By means of the 


Mr. St. John Hope fixes the date of the Mazer at Clynnog Fawr 
The bowl is of dark maple-wood. The band is of silver- 
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gilt, and measures 1 in. in depth inside, 1} in. outside. It bears the 
inscription : 


IHC NAZARENUS REX IUDEORUM FILI DEI MISERERE MEI 


the words being separated by very beautiful and simple foliage, chiefly of a 
three and four-leaved pattern. The ground is checkered, but in some places 
is much worn away. 

The print is 1{ in. in diameter, and is of silver-gilt. The boss is plainly 
moulded, and surrounds a silver plate, } in. in diameter, worked with a group 
of flowers, which were originally enamelled. The diameter of the Mazer is 
5% ins., the depth 2} ins. ; 
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It has been employed for a great many years for collecting the 
offertory at the celebration of the Holy Sacrament. 
Bangor. HAROLD HUGHES. 


DISCOVERY OF A SECOND OGAM INSCRIBED STONE AT 
LEWANNICK IN CORNWALL. 


On the 7th of June 1892, it was my good fortune to discover the first Ogam 
inscription in Cornwall, on a stone standing in the churchyard at Lewannick, 
five miles south-west of Launceston. I had previously called attention to the 
non-existence of Ogam inscriptions in Cornwall in a paper on the “ Early 
Christian Monuments of Cornwall”, read before the British Archzological 
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Ogam Stone No. 1, at Lewannick. 
(Scale, 75th natural size.) 
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Association in 1888, and ever 
since that time had been in the 
habit of examining all the gate- 
posts and other likely stones I 
came across in my archeological 
rambles, in the hopes of one 
day finding an Ogam_ inscrip- 
tion in the extreme west of 
England. I was at last re- 
warded, but although I had 
been continually on the look- 
out for Ogam inscriptions, the 
discovery of the one at Lewan- 
nick was purely accidental. 

I communicated an account 
of the find to the Launceston 
Weekly News, which was pub- 
lished on the 25th of June 
1892, and an illustration, with 
readings of the inscriptions, ap- 
peared in the Archezologia Camz- 
brensis for July 1892. The 
block is here reproduced, by 
permission of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association. It 
will be seen that there are two 
inscriptions, one on the broad 
face of the stone in debased 
Latin capitals, in four horizontal 
lines, which reads— 

INCEN 
VI 
MEM 
ORIA 


—— and the other on the left angle 


of the stone, reading from the 
bottom upwards 


tn / t/a A// 
iy ill 


I M El M oO 


The Rev. W. Iago, Local Secretary for the Society of Antiquaries for Cornwall, 











1 The fourth and last stroke of this Ogam letter is shown wrongly on the 
illustration, 


It should be a notch on the angle instead of a stroke on the left side, 
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who has examined the stone subsequently, makes the third letter of the first 
line of the Latin inscription a G instead of a c, and the second letter of the 
Ogam inscription 
iH instead of 4 
NG G 
Trifling as these differences may appear to the uninitiated, it will not 
surprise those who are better acquainted with the eccentricities of Ogamists 
to‘learn that quite a heated discussion on the subject has recently been 
carried on in the columns of the Launceston Weekly News. 
But’now comes the really funny part of the whole”thing, for whilst learned 


pundits were puzzling their heads over the reading of the first discovered Ogam 
inscription a second Ogam inscribed stone was reposing peacefully in the 
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Ogam Inscribed Stone No. 2, at Lewannick, Cornwall. (Scale, 4th natural size.) 


walls of Lewannick Church, not a hundred yards from the previously dis- 
covered monument, but all the professed archeologists passed by on the other 
side (as in the parable), until one day a working stonemason came along, and 
his keen eye detected an inscription which had hitherto escaped every previous 
observer. 

The story of the discovery is briefly told. Mr. F. H. Nicholls, a working 
stonemason at Lewannick, who has recently been employed to make a monu- 
mental cross with interlaced ornament upon it from my designs, was greatly 
interested in the Ogam stone first discovered, and having once got to know 
what an Ogam inscription was like, he kept a sharp look-out for anything of the 
kind in the neighbourhood. On the 17th of July last he wrote to inform me 
that he had found what he believed to be an inscribed stone built into the 
north porch of Lewannick Church. I accordingly sent him materials and 
instructions for taking rubbings of the stone. On the roth of July Mr. ~ 
Nicholls wrote to say that he had noticed a second fragment of the same 
inscribed stone built into the porch. The first fragment was in the north wall 
of the porch, forming a coign stone of the north-west angle on the left side of 
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the outer doorway, near the ground ; and the second was in the east wall of the 
porch, at about the same level, and a short distance from the north-east coign. 

An illustration is here given of the two fragments placed together, the 
inscriptions being reduced by photography from Mr. Nicholls’ rubbings. The 
fragment on the left-hand side, on which the Latin inscription commences, was 
the one first found, and was built upside down into the north wall of the porch. 
It is 2 ft. 2 ins. long by 1 ft. 2 ins. wide. The other fragment, containing the 
remainder of the inscription, was the one last found, and was built into the 
east wall of the porch, also upside down. It is 2 ft. long by 1 ft. 1 in. wide. 

There are two inscriptions, one in debased Latin capitals in one line, 
reading in the direction of the long axis of the stone— 


IACIT VLCAGNI 
and the other in Ogams on the two angles of the stone. The Ogams cannot 
be read properly until the stones are removed from the wall. At present it 


is only possible to make out | I | above the T of jacit, and perhaps \ 


. | 

above the L of VLCAGNI, with the vowel +, or perhaps +r, between them. 
: A o 

On the lower edge, opposite the Ogams on the upper edge, are to be seen 


Mh 
“Tf 


cS .&@ 


The latter is probably part of the name 


11d HI | // SER 
ttl | | _* HT Gere 


Vv L Cc I 


This name occurs also on monuments of the same period at Nanscow in 
Cornwall, Llanfihangel-ar-Arth in Carmarthenshire, and at Ballyhank, ¢ co. Cork, 
now in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin. 

Since this was written I have had an opportunity of visiting Lewannick 
and confirming the above. I have also detected traces of the c of Hic at the 
commencement of the inscription. There are no Ogams to be seen on the 
second fragment ; those on the first are as described, not as illustrated, there 
being a few more strokes than are shown on the engraving. The stones are 
6 ins. thick. 

ARTHUR G. LANGDON. 


DISCOVERIES AT THE BRICK PYRAMIDS OF DAHCHOUR, 
NEAR MEMPHIS, IN EGYPT. 


FUTILE attempts were made by Mr. Perring in 1839, and by M. Maspero in 
1884, to discover the secret entrance to the chambers of the most northerly 
of the two brick pyramids at Dahchour, near Memphis, but Mr, T. de 
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Morgan’s explorations made this year have met with better success. Although 
the tomb was found to have been rifled at some remote period of antiquity, the 
robbers of bygone days had left behind them unnoticed a little wooden box, 
filled with jewels of perfectly marvellous workmanship, which Mr. de Morgan 
was fortunate enough to secure and send to the Gizeh Museum. The princi- 
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Jewelled Breast-piece of the time of Osirtasen IT. 


pal jewel was a breast-piece of gold, encrusted with precious stones of remark- 
able beauty. By the courtesy of the proprietors of Zhe Graphic, we are able 
to reproduce an engraving of the breast-piece, which appeared, with a full 
account of the opening of the pyramid and some admirable views by Mr. 
Philippoteaux, in the issue for May 26th, 1894. On the jewel are depicted 
two eagles guarding the tomb of Osirtasen II. 
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THE DRAKE SWORD. 


Amonc a collection of arms recently dispersed at 
Christie’s Sale Rooms there appeared an item of 
considerable historical interest, viz., a sword which 
belonged to Sir Francis Drake, to whom it was 
given by Queen Elizabeth when she dubbed him 
knight on his return from the circumnavigation of 
the globe. The sword was found in a small farm- 
house in Gloucestershire, called St. Briavel’s, and 
the back-edged blade, which is 34 ins. long, is 
ornamented with the arms of Leon and Castile 
(bees and crescents), an armillary sphere, a three- 
masted ship in full sail, and a head in profile, 
with the inscription, “Sir Franciscus Drakus” in 
a floriated compartment, and a cross potent (or 
Jerusalem cross). The basket hilt is of the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. The sword has 
been exhibited at the Exhibition of the Society 
of Antiquaries, at the Drake Exhibition, the 
Armada Exhibition, the Plymouth Tercentenary 
Exhibition, the Tudor Exhibition, and at the 
Archeological Exhibition in 1877. The bidding 
went up to 30 guineas, at which price it was 
bought by Messrs. Wilson and Sons for Sir Chas. 
Fraser, in whose collection of general antiquities 
it now is. 


TWO BRONZE-WORKERS’ HOARDS. 


In the collection of British and Romano-British 
antiquities formed by the late Mr. Humphrey 
Wickham of Strood, which was sold at Sotheby’s on 
June 29th, there appeared two bronze-workers’ 
hoards found in the Hundred of Hoo. One 
of these interesting discoveries (which is described 
in Arch. Cantiana, vol. xi, p. 123) comprised six 
socketed celts—(1) a spear-head, a gouge, a 
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socketed knife, fragments of flanged and socketed celts, fragments of swords ; 








Bronze-workers’ hoards found in the Hundred of Hoo. 


(2) the haft of a spear-head ; (3) and some lumps of the prepared bronze or 





Bronze Patera and Ewer found in the Hundred of Hoo. 


copper (4). The other find, which is recorded in the same volume of Arch. 
Cantiana, consisted of five socketed celts, two gouges (5), a chisel (6), a 
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spear-head, a sword-pommel or scabbard chape (7), which is illustrated in 
Sir John Evans’ Handbook of Bronze 
Implements, Fig. 286, fragments of celts 
and swords, and an example of the 
rarely met with hoe-bladed scraper or 
knife (8), also figured in Evans, 
Like other hoards of the same kind 
which have been found in almost all 
Iron Lamp found in the Hundred of Hoo. parts of the country, these probably 
belonged to itinerant bronze-workers, 
who remained in one place until the wants of the people were supplied, and 
then moved on to the next town. a 
Other items of interest were a large bronze patera, 
13 ins. in diameter, in perfect preservation, and stamped 
with the maker’s name, Africani; a bronze ewer, 7 ins. 
high; a Roman glass bottle-shaped cinerary urn, 6 ins. 
high, with square body and ribbon handle; and a very 
uncommon iron lamp. All these fetched high prices, and 
were bought by Messrs. Rollin and Fenardent, from whom 
they have been acquired by the British Museum authorities. oman Glass Bottle. 








A RARE old Italian chalice of silver gilt and translucent enamel, the 
property of Sir T. Thornhill, Bart., was sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods, on Tuesday, July 17th. It is described as a large Italian sacramental 
chalice, of silver gilt of extraordinary importance and rarity, Siennese work of 
the first half of the fifteenth century, on hexagonal stem, chased with figures 
of the Apostles, and inlaid with plaques of engraved silver, with figures of 
Saints on background of translucent enamel, and large chased and enamelled 
foot. From the Abbey of St. Michael, Sienna. We have been unable to 
' ascertain by whom it was purchased. 
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“ A SHORT GUIDE TO THE LARMER GROUNDS, RUSHMORE; KING JOHN’s 
HOUSE ; AND THE MusEuM aT FARNHAM, Dorset,” by Lt.-Gen. Pitt-RIvERs, 
F.R.S., will be highly prized as a charming souvenir by those who are 
fortunate enough to be already acquainted with the attractions of Rushmore, 
and cannot fail to increase the number of persons who will be anxious to 
make a pilgrimage there on the earliest possible opportunity. The splendid 
I2 
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services which Gen. Pitt-Rivers has rendered to archeological science by his 
systematic excavations at Rushmore have placed the public deeply in his 
debt, but his own immediate neighbours have quite as much cause to be 
grateful to him on account of the generosity he has displayed in ministering 
to their welfare. Although Gen. Pitt-Rivers still retains the rights of owner- 
ship to the Larmer Grounds at Rushmore, he has laid them out as pleasure- 
grounds for the recreation of the people in the surrounding towns and villages. 
They were commenced in 1880, and have been improved from time to time 
by the erection of a half-timbered lodge for the caretaker, a band-stand, an 
ornamental temple, and a bronze statue of “‘The Hunter of Early Days”, by 
Mr. Boehm, the well-known sculptor. : 

In the grounds is the Larmer Tree, where it is traditionally believed that 
King John used to meet his huntsmen, and to the north, within about ten 
minutes’ walk of it, is King John’s House at Tollard Royal. Weare informed 
in the Guide that the latter ‘is a building of the thirteenth century, of which 
period two characteristic windows with stone seats have lately been discovered 
in the walls. The thirteenth-century house was of oblong shape, and may be 
distinguished by the thickness of the walls. The rest of the house is of the 
Tudor period, and the three oak-panelled rooms are of that date. It con- 
tains a series of small and for the most part original pictures, illustrating the 
history of painting from the earliest times, commencing with Egyptian paint- 
ings of mummy heads of the 20th and 26th Dynasties, B.c. 1200-528, and one 
of the first century a.p. The transition from the round to the flat in paint- 
ing is shown by three Greeco-Egyptian mummy paintings of the second or 
third century, one of them admirably executed, obtained by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie in Egypt, and an early Greek wall painting. In the different rooms 
are also exhibited specimens of various kinds of modern ornamental pottery, 
in imitation of the medizval and early wares, including Martin stoneware, De 
Morgan lustre ware, Aller Vale ware, Doulton ware, and modern Nevers ware. 
Specimens of Tudor embroidery and needlework are exhibited in the upper 
rooms.” General Pitt-Rivers has kindly allowed us to reproduce the view of 
the exterior of King John’s House. 

The Farnham Museum is two miles S.E. of the Larmer Grounds, and 
contains eight rooms, three of which are 85, 86, and 60 ft. long respectively. 
The side walls are lined with glass cases containing the objects, and the 
galleries are lighted from above. The collections comprise peasant costumes 
and personal ornaments, Brittany wood carvings, a series of specimens of 
ancient pottery, primitive locks and keys, local antiquities, glass, and agricul 
tural implements and appliances. 

Gen. Pitt-Rivers has here had an opportunity of putting into practice his 
theories with regard to how such a collection should be arranged, and what 
classes of specimens should be selected for exhibition in a local museum. 
We gather that the principal objects of the system adopted at Farnham are 
to illustrate the past history of the district by means of finds of local antiqui- 
ties, and to assist the working-classes to improve their native industries by 
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the study of appliances and products from other countries where the surround- 
ing conditions are more or less similar. In order that a museum may be of 
any educational value whatever, it is essential that specimens should be 
arranged in the order of their development, showing how the various forms of 
implements and utensils, the mechanical appliances required to effect a 
particular purpose, the methods of construction, and the types of ornament 
have been gradually evolved. It is also necessary that the collections should 
consist of such things as the people who visit the museum are most likely to 
be familiar with. It is for this reason that in an agricultural district Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers has devoted so much space to agricultural appliances, peasant 
costume, household utensils, and wood-carving, all of which have a direct 
bearing on the everyday life of the people, and should have the effect of 
stimulating home industries and technical education. 

The Farnham Museum is amply furnished with models to scale of the 
ancient sites explored by Gen. Pitt-Rivers, including the Romano-British 
settlements at Rotherly and Woodyates, and Bokerly Dyke and Wansdyke. 
We are glad to learn that “every object in the Museum has a large ticket 
attached to it, and descriptive accounts are added of the various places, so that 
no catalogue is needed. The divisions of the subjects are marked by thin red 
satin tapes hanging across the shelves from the top, and the larger divisions 
are marked by broader red satin bands, with the word ‘ Division’ embroidered 
on them. The three quarto volumes of excavations by Gen. Rivers, with copious 
illustrations, are placed on desks in the galleries for those who wish to study 
these several subjects in greater detail than is afforded by the printed headings 
on the models.” Visitors to Farnham can find good accommodation at the 
Museum Hotel (Mr. Hector Day, proprietor), which has been enlarged by 
Gen. Pitt-Rivers expressly for their use. It is gratifying to know that the 
attractions of Rushmore are fully appreciated, as is conclusively proved by 
the following table showing the number of visitors in 1893 :— 


Larmer Grounds - - - - - 24,143 
Farnham Museum - - - . 7,187 
King John’s House - - - - 6,710 


THE paper, “ON THE TUMULI AND INscRIBED STONES AT NEWGRANGE, 
IowTH, AND Knowtn,” by Mr. GeorGE Correy, A.I.B., which forms Part I 
of vol. xxx of the Zransactions of the Royal Irish Academy (Dublin: Messrs. 
Hodges, Figgis and Co., 1892), is the first serious attempt that has been made 
to.study the decorative sculpture of the great chambered cairns near Drogheda, 
co. Meath, from the point of view of the deyelopment of ornament, and to 
show the true relation of the patterns to those in use during the Ages of Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron. 

Mr. Coffey tells us that his paper is the outcome of some ten or twelve 
visits made to Newgrange and Dowth during the years 1890 and 1891. He 
was assisted by Mr. L. R. Strangeways in taking photographs of the interiors 
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of the chambers by the aid of the magnesium light, and by Mr. J. H. Pent- 
land, F.R.1.B.A., in procuring carefully measured plans and sections of the 


(Taken by permission from the Zrans. R. /. A., vol. Xxx, p. 7.) 





Plan and Section of Chamber at Newgrange. 








remains. The result of the joint labours of these gentlemen is a splendid 
monograph on the most remarkable of the pre-Christian cemeteries of Ireland, 
illustrated so fully by ineans of plans, details of the ornament, and photo- 
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graphic views, as to place the reader in the possession of all the facts he 
requires to enable him to test the value of Mr. Coffey’s theories on the 
subject. A map at the commencement shows the relative positions of the 
three principal tumuli with which the monograph deals. .They are called by 
the same names as the houses of Newgrange, Dowth, and Knowth, near which 
they are situated. The great pagan cemetery occupies an approximately 
semicircular area, formed by a bend of the river Boyne, five miles west of 
Drogheda, the remains being on the north bank of the river. The Newgrange 
tumulus is nearly in the centre of the bend, at a distance of half a mile from 
the river ; the Dowth tumulus lies a mile and a quarter to the north-east, 
and the Knowth tumulus three-quarters of a mile to the north-west. The 
Newgrange and Dowth tumuli are about the same size, the former being 280 
ft. in diameter and 44 ft. high, and the latter 280 ft. in diameter and 47 ft. 
high. The Knowth tumulus is 225 ft. in diameter, and between 40 and 50 ft. 
high. 

The earliest description of the Newgrange tumulus is contained in a letter 
by Edward Lhwyd, the Keeper of the Ashmolean Library at Oxford, addressed 
to Dr. Tancred Robinson of the Royal Society, dated December 15th, 1699. 
This letter is of great importance, because it gives an account of the state of 
the chamber when Edward Lhwyd visited it at the end of the seventeenth 
century, and also because he relates the circumstances connected with the 
discovery of the entrance some time previously. Amongst other things, this 
letter distinctly bears witness to the fact that there were three shallow stone 
basins in the chamber, one in the western recess, and the other two in the 
eastern recess, one placed above the other. We desire to call special attention 


_ to this, because Sir Thomas Deane, during the recent restorations by the Irish 


Board of Works, has caused the upper of the two basins in the eastern recess 
to be removed and placed in the centre of the chamber. This is indeed 
archeology pour rire. We intend to lose no opportunity of exposing the 
incompetence exhibited by the Irish Board of Works in dealing with the 
ancient monuments under their charge, in the hope that public opinion may 
eventually be sufficiently aroused to put a stop to a system which permits such 
a détise to be committed unchecked. With regard to this last indiscretion, 
Mr. Coffey says: “ It is certain that the well-wropght basin, now in the centre 
of the chamber, was in the east recess, within the basin still there, when the 
chamber was first entered. I see no sufficient reason for removing it to 
the centre, and would suggest that it should be restored to its former position. 
The east recess is the largest and most richly inscribed, and it is more probable 
that the basin referred to originally stood within the second basin in that 
recess, as found, than that it was placed there subsequently.” 

The use of these shallow stone basins has given rise to much speculation. 
Mr. Coffey thinks that “there can be hardly any doubt that they served the 
purpose of some rude form of sarcophagus, or a receptacle for urns”. He 
points out that the sill-stones at the entrance to the smaller chambers or 
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recesses, which are a common feature at Dowth and in the cairns on the 
Loughcrew Hills, are absent at Newgrange, and suggests that “the basins 
would seem to indicate a development,*and to replace the sill-stones as a 
means of confining the interments”. 

Not less interesting than the problems connected with the constructive 
features of the Newgrange tumulus, are those with which we are brought face 
to face when we come to consider the decorative sculpture of the monument. 
Most previous writers seem to have been misled by treating the sculptured 
designs as of symbolical meaning, rather than as decoration pure and simple. 
Mr. Coffey is, we believe, the first person who has attempted to classify the 
various decorative elements to be found at Newgrange, and to prove by the 


Sculptured Stone at the foot of the Newgrange Tumulus on the N. side. 
(Taken by permission from the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxx, p. 40.) 


methods of comparative archzeology the age to which they belong. By the 
courtesy of the Royal Irish Academy, we are enabled to illustrate two sculp- 
tured stones discovered at the foot of the outside of the mound during the 
recent restoration by the Irish Board of Works. From these a good idea may 
be gained of the style of the decoration as a whole, although some of the 
patterns are absent which occur on the sides and roof of the chamber. 
The decorative elements consist of cup-shaped hollows, concentric circles, 
spirals, cbevrons, and rows of triangles and lozenges tooled ali over so as to 
make them contrast with the plain surface of the background. This latter 
method of ornamentation Mr. Coffey shows to be characteristic of the Bronze 
Age, being found very frequently on bronze implements, more especially on 
the so-called razors. On the metal objects the chequered effect is obtained 
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by a cross-hatching of fine lines, and the arrangement of the geometrical 
forms is far more regular than on the stones at Newgrange, With regard to 
this, Mr. Coffey says: “The similar ornaments on spearheads, urns, etc., 
show, it is true, a more marked feeling of decoration; the ornament is 
definitely related to the object, and truly decorates it. But in these cases the 
limitations of size and shape prompt the application of the ornament, whereas 
the large surfaces and irregular shapes of the stones might well present 
difficulties of treatment beyond the 
cppacity of primitive art.” In the 
‘earliest attempts at decoration by 
savage peoples or children, one or 
two figures are repeated over and 
over again with the object of varying 
the surface ; but the attention is con- 
centrated chiefly on the shape of 
the figures, and their relation either 
to each other or to the shape of the 
boundaries of the surface is not 
taken into account. The art of the 
Newgrange sculptures has just got 
beyond this stage, and we are on the 
threshold of design. An attempt 
at the true architectural use of orna- 
ment is to be seen on the lintel- 
stone above the entrance to the 
passage leading to the chamber. 
The nearest approach to surface 
decoration, applied in a legitimate 
way, occurs on the great slab covered 
with spirals in front of the main en- 
trance to the Newgrange chamber, 
but even here “ the artist was as yet 
unable to grapple with the com- 
plexity of interlocking spirals for 
running and all-over treatment, and 
was feeling his way along the path 
of concentric curves, suggested per- 
haps in the first instance by the 
approximation of concentric circles, 
towards the final expression of the 
form”. 

Most of the other surface ornament at Newgrange consists of a sort of 
patchwork of curvilinear and rectilinear patterns put together without any 
attempt to combine tiem into one consistent whole. It is probable that the 
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intricacies of surface ornament were only mastered by degrees, either by 
starting from a centre and arranging the component elements in radiating lines 
round it, or by connecting the elements first so as to form a running border, 
and then doubling or trebling the border in width. The craving for geometri- 
cal accuracy of arrangement in surface ornament did not exist in the earlier 
stages of the development of decorative art, and was probably the result of 
mechanical processes such as weaving, or of advance in knowledge of the 
mathematical properties of space. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the sculptured designs at Newgrange 
extend beyond the exposed surfaces of the slabs to positions where they 
never could have been visible after the completion of the structure. It is 
evident, therefore, that some, at least, of the stones were carved before being 
put in place, and this is what might be expected, because it would obviously 
have been easier to execute this portion of the work by daylight whilst the 
stones were in the most convenient position. Mr. Coffey says: “We do 
not draw much on imagination if we assume as the probable course of 
construction that the stones were first collected on the site, and were, in 
many instances, carved on the spot without definite reference to the position 
they would occupy in the structure. The builders appear to have en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to display the carved portions of the stones, 
but it is probable that in some cases the stones were found suitable for 
positions in which it would not be possible to do so, and the decoration 
was sacrificed to the needs of construction.” Whether this explanation be 
accepted or not, the carving of portions of stones which are intentionally 
concealed is a feature which occurs in other instances at Loughcrew in 
Ireland and at Gav’r Inis in Brittany, and. therefore must be due to some 
general cause, and not to any exceptional circumstances existing at Newgrange 
only. 

Cup-markings are comparatively rare at Newgrange, and Mr. Coffey is 
inclined to look upon them simply as ornament intended to diversify the 
surface, rather than as having any symbolical meaning... We hope to be able 
to say something more on this subject on a future occasion. 

The portion of the paper which relates to the explorations at the tumulus 
of Dowth, made by the Royal Irish Academy in 1847, is most melancholy 
- reading. No official record was kept of the results, the plans and drawings 
made at the time have all been lost, the interesting relics and antiquities that 
were found cannot be identified, and “the mound was so pulled about by 
the explorers, and the work carried out with such doubtful wisdom, that the 
committee seem to have had a not unnatural shrinking from publicity”. In 
1885, Sir Thomas Deane discovered some additional chambers in the tumulus 
at Dowth, which may possibly be of later date than the principal chamber, as 
they have more in common with the rath-caves and domestic souterrains than 
with the usual type of megalithic sepulchral chamber. 

The Knowth tumulus is as yet unopened, so that there is still a remote 
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chance that when its exploration is undertaken the sepulchral remains within 
it may be found undisturbed, and that their nature may be the means of 
throwing some light on the age of the other tumuli. The unsatisfactory 
evidence already forthcoming as to the contents of the chambers of the tumuli 
of Newgrange and of Dowth, is partly accounted for by the fact that they are 
stated in the Annals of Ulster, under the year a,D. 862, to have been 
plundered by the Danes. 

Mr. Coffey believes that the Newgrange tumulus belongs to the Bronze 
Age, or more probably to the overlap of the Bronze and Iron Periods, and 
that its date is within the first century B.c. With regard to this, we think that 
the ornament at Newgrange has now been satisfactorily proved to be of the 
Bronze Age, but what its date is in actual years depends on how late the use 
of bronze survived in Ireland. The great megalithic-chambered cairns of 
Brittany are of the Neolithic or polished Stone Age, so that, judging from 
analogy, the Irish examples should belong to the beginning, rather than to the 
end of the Bronze Age. 

The concluding section of the paper is taken up with an attempt to identify 
the remains at Newgrange with the ancient pagan cemetery called the Arugh 
na Boinne. We must leave it to specialists in ancient Irish literature to say 
how far he has made out his case. 


HSASVOREN. 


Antiquarian News Items & Comments. 


“ENGINEERING” for August 3rd contains an article on the “ Nile Reservoirs 
and Phil”, accompanied by a plan of the proposed dams and views of the 
ruined temples on the island of Philz. Not satisfied with destroying one of the 
finest views in London with such an architeetural monstrosity as the Tower 
Bridge, our engineers are now turning their attention to drowning out an 
assemblage of sacred buildings that have for untold centuries been the pride 
of Egypt in the past, and which at the present day attract innumerable 


visitors to that country. 


* * 
* 


Now we have a certain amount of respect for engineers, who like Gallio, 
care for none of these things, and have no hesitation in using dynamite freely 
to blow up any relic of antiquity that may stand in their way. Such men 
command our admiration on account of a certain colossal grandeur in their 
contempt for the past and all belonging to it. But what shall be said of 
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engineers who masquerade as architects, or who pretend to have a sneaking 
regard for the monuments they intend to destroy? One suggestion is to raise 
the island of Philz, temples and all, to the requisite height above the new 
level of the water, and another is to leave it where it is and surround it with a 
huge coffer dam. We can only say that we hope the preposterous scheme of 
a Nile reservoir at Philze may never be carried into effect, and that if it is 
necessary to dam anything it may not be the Nile. 


* * 
* 


Before leaving the subject of Egypt it may be well to call attention to the 
collection of antiquities brought by Prof. Flinders Petrie from Koptos, which 
has been on. view from the 23rd of July till the 1st of September in the 
Edwards Library at the University College, London. One of the special 
points of interest about Koptos is that, being at the head of the desert roads 
to the Red Sea, it was from the earliest known age the point of contact with 
Arabia. Hence if, as is now generally believed, the race which founded the 
Egyptian dynasties immigrated from the Holy Land of Punt at the south end 
of the Red Sea, Koptos would be the first place on the Nile where they would 
settle. Amongst the objects in the collection are some casts of the primitive 
sculpturing on the colossal statues of Min. These three statues, which are 
still in Egypt, are entirely wrought by stone tools, and Prof. Petrie gives his 
reasons for holding that they are as likely to be before 5000 B.c. as after that 
date. What then must be the extraordinary antiquity that must be assigned 
to the palzolithic implements found lying on the basal clay of the town of 
Koptos ? 


* * 
* 


Some very curious small models of tanks in stone are to be seen in the 
collection, with the two stairways by which the visitors to the temple descended 
and ascended to make their ablutions. In one case the number of steps is 
fourteen, corresponding exactly with that of the steps in the actual tank in the 
temple of Koptos. From this fact, and from a passage in Hero, Prof. Petrie 
argues that these models were used by wealthy worshippers to perform the 
ablutions of their hands and feet before entering the temple, as a substitute 
for their descending to the great tank with the common multitude. 


* * 
* 


The excavations at Koptos—like those of many years past—have been 
conducted entirely by the co-operation of three friends, Jesse Haworth, 
H. Martyn Kennard, and W. M. Flinders Petrie. It is now proposed to 
éstablish an Egyptian Research Account to enable some of the students, 
whom Prof. Petrie has thoroughly trained in his methods, to undertake 
separate branches of exploration under his direction. ‘Those wishing to assist 
in this most deserving enterprise, which it is hoped will eventually lead to the 
founding of a British School of Archeology in Egypt, should forward their 
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subscriptions to Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, Director of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and Treasurer td the Fund, 1 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
* * 
* 

We are glad to be able to announce that active steps are now being taken 
to provide a suitable building for the reception of the wonderful series of early 
Christian monuments in the churchyard at Govan, near Glasgow. It is not 
perhaps generally known that the number of sepulchral stones of pre-Nerman 
type at Govan is larger than at any other place in Great Britain, with perhaps 
the exception of Clonmacnoise, thus showing how great the sanctity of the 
place must have been in the days of the Celtic Church in Ireland. There 
are at least forty slabs ornamented with interlaced work in Govan churchyard, 
most of which now serve the purpose of modern gravestones. In addition to 
the damage done to the slabs by cutting initials upon them when they were 
placed over graves during the last two centuries, the sculptured faces have in 
many cases been completely worn away by the feet of persons passing to and 
fro through the burial-ground, and the stones are also exposed to injury from 


the weather. 
* * 


* 

Mr. W. G. Black, F.S.A.Scot., the energetic secretary of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, has issued a circular in the name of Govan Heritors, 
appealing for funds to erect the building in question. It seems that the 
Parochial Ecclesiastical Law of Scotland does not authorise Heritors to take 
any means for the preservation of the antiquities of which by the irony of fate 
they have become the guardians. Although not legally bound to preserve 
their ancient monuments, the Govan Heritors have cheerfully recognised their 
moral responsibility in the matter, and have raised the sum of £90 by means 
of a voluntary assessment towards that object. This amount, however, will 
require to be supplemented by about £210, in order to provide a sufficient 
amount to erect the building. In acity where so much money is made as in 
Glasgow there should be no difficulty whatever in obtaining funds for so good 
a work. 


* * 
* 


« 


In Zhe Builder for April 28th, 1894, there appeared an account by Mr. 
W. Hilton Nash of an ancient crypt, with groined vaulting, beneath No. 3, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, in the City of London. Until recently it was used 
as a carpenter’s shop, but it is now doomed to demolition in order to make 
way for a new building to be erected on the site. The crypt is of the fifteenth 
century, and is one of the few specimens of ancient domestic architecture 
which escaped the Great Fire ‘of 1666. Crypts of this kind were the usual 
adjunct of houses of the time of Edward II for storing merchandise, wine, 
or for other purposes, and a few of them are still to be seen in old towns like 
Chester and Haverfordwest. Not many years ago, the only other crypt of 
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this description existing in London, known as Gerard’s Hall, was ruthlessly 
destroyed in the.course of the Cannon Street improvements, and now the last 
remaining one in Laurence Pountney Hill is threatened with a similar fate. 


* * 
* 


On the site of the latter crypt formerly stood the palace built by Sir 
John Pulteney, Knight, five times Lord Mayor of London in the reign of 
Edward III. It was called “The Manor of the Rose”, or sometimes 
**Pulteney’s Inn”, and is mentioned in Shakespeare’s play of Henry VIII 
(Act 1, Scene 2). The Merchant Taylors’ Company, to whom the property 
now belongs, is responsible for sweeping away this ancient historical landmark. 
An act of vandalism such as this must surely prove another nail in the coffin 
of the City Companies. 

* * 

Not long ago there was a lawsuit in which it was attempted to appraise the 
money value of the historical associations of the house in which Amy Robsart 
was stated to have died. The following advertisements show that house- 
agents and auctioneers still think that to live near a great prehistoric monu- 
ment, or to-inhabit a half-timbered cottage of the sixteenth century, said to 
have been built by King Alfred the Great, are privileges that are worth 
paying for :— 

“ WILTSHIRE.—To Archezologists and others.—TO BE SOLD, in 
the ancient historical village of Avebury, close to its Temple and the 
great Tumulus known as Silbury Hill, a COTTAGE RESIDENCE, and 
several Closes of Land, at a very low price. A place of never-failing 
interest to live in, with very bracing air and pleasant climate.”— 
Atheneum, July 18th, 1894. 


“Lot. 3. West Street, in the village of Ditchling, Sussex. An 
Ancient Mansion (now let in tenements) of great historical and 
antiquarian interest, known as ‘ Wings Place’, said to have been built 
by King Alfred the Great, and believed to be described in Doomsday 
Book, but the Vendors do not guarantee the accuracy of these state- 
ments. Together with a garden of nice light soil. The annexed 
representation of this lot is from Zhe //lustrated London News, of 
May 25th, 1889. The property is situate one mile and a half from 
the Hassocks Railway Station, on the direct London and Brighton 
Line, and is copyhold, held of the Lord of the Manor of Ditchling, 
by an annual quit rent of 2d. Heriot 6d. certain on death or surren- 
der, and a fine of 6d. on admission.” “The attention of antiquarians 
(stc) and.all those interested in ancient buildings is drawn to lot 3 
(with illustration), of house believed to have been erected by Alfred 
the Great, and mentioned in Doomsday Book.” 


* * 
* 


The death of Sir Henry Austen Layard on the 5th of July last, at the age 
of 77, deprives the world of one of the greatest of the pioneers of archzolo- 
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gical exploration by means of the pick and spade which the nineteenth century 
has produced. The subsequent successes of those who have followed up the 


investigations he began can never obscure the fame of the discoverer of 
Nineveh. 


* * 
* 


A discovery of great interest to antiquaries, and especially to numismatists, 
is reported from Mashonaland. Eight coins, all in a fair state of preservation, 
were (says the Johannesburg correspondent of the Standard) discovered a few 
months ago by a Mashona native in the neighbourhood of the famous ruins 
at Zimbabwye. A local collector has now come into possession, of the coins, 
which are undoubtedly Roman. On the obverse of two of them is the head 
of a woman, with the words “ Helena Augusta”, and on the reverse the 
figure of a woman can also be made out. Four of the coins bear on the 
obverse the figure of a man, with the words “Constantius Czs”. One bears 
on the reverse figures which appear to represent Romulus and Remus being 


suckled by the wolf. The coins will probably be sent to England for fuller 
examination. 


* * 
* 


On page 227 it was inadvertently intimated that the first paper, with 
illustrations, on the Old Saxon Church at Escombe, that ever appeared, was 
one by Mr. C. Lynam, in the thirty-fifth volume of the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association. The reference to the volume of the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association was correct, but the paper was contributed 
by the Rev. Dr. Hooppell, Rector of Byers Green. Mr. Lynam’s paper will 


be found in the forty-third volume of the Journal of the British Archaeological 
Association. 
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